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From “ The Lives, Sentiments and Sufferings of some of the Re- 
formers and Martyrs.” 
WILLIAM DELL. 
(Continued from page 644) 


About this time, or soon after, appears to 
have been published one of the largest as well 
as most clear and deeply spiritual works, en- 
titled, “ The way of True Peace and Unity in 
the True Church of Christ ;” which also was 
addressd to the Parliament, and likewise to 
General Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell. It was 
a time of great agitation among all classes of 
professors of religion—the eountry was full of 
commotions and changes, so that he said “there 
was no silence in heaven for so much as half 
an hour’—none of the high-soaring rulers of 





the various professing churches knew what it 
was to come into that silence of all fleshly 
tumults and impulses, wherein they might 
have experienced Jerusalem to be a quiet 
habitation, a place of safety from the powers 
and storms of the world. 

In this work on the Peace and Unity of the 
Church, he entirely disavows any aim to re- 
concile the true church of Christ with the 
world; for, says he, the Lord never intended 
such reconciliation betwen the seed of the 
woman and the seed of the serpent; neither 
does he endeavor to bring about an agreement 
between the children of Ishmael and those of 
Isaac, in the professing church; for “they 
that are born after the flesh,” says Dell, “are 
always persecuting them that are born after 


the Spirit, but never agreeing with them.” 
But he says, “ the way of peace I shall speak 
of, is between the children of peace, touching 
whom God hath promised that He will give 
them one heart and one way; and for whom 


| Christ hath prayed, ‘That they all may be 


one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us.’” 

... “The peace then I seek by this dis- 
course, is the peace of the true church.” And 
this true church he describes as “a spiritual 
and invisible fellowship, gathered together in 
the unity of faith, hope, and love, and so into 
the unity of the Son, and of the Father by 
the Spirit.”..... The true church is knit 
into their society amortg themselves by being 
first knit unto Christ their head; and as soon 
as ever they are one with him, they are also 
one with another in him; and not first one 
among themselves, and then one with Christ.” 
..... And again he says, “The churches of 
men have human officers who act in the 
strength of natural or acquired parts, who do 
all by the help of study, learning, and the 
like. But in the true church, Christ and the 
Spirit are the only officers, and men only so 
far as Christ and the Spirit dwell and mani- 
fest themselves in them. And so, when they 
do anything in the church, it is not they that 
do it, but Christ and his Spirit in them and 
by them. And therefore saith Paul, ‘Seek 
ye a proof of Christ speaking in me? which to 
youwards is not weak, but mighty.’ Whoever 


—————— 


| 
| 
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of the New Testament; and that which is the 
true gospel, is the ministration of the Spirit; 
for ‘holy men spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit;’ and were first anointed 
with the Spirit, before they preached.” 


“Against the churches of men, the gates of 


hell (which are sin and death) shall certainly 
prevail ; but the true church of Christ, though 
the gates of hell do always fight against it, 
yet they shall never prevail against it; as 
Christ hath promised, ‘ Upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.’” 

“Christ was known [to John Baptist] by 
the Spirit’s resting on him...... After the 
same manner the church of Christ is known, 
to wit, by the Spirit’s coming and remaining 
on it. So that whatever people have received 
the Spirit of Christ, of what sort or condition 
soever they be, they are the church of Christ; 
and they that are destitute of this Spirit, are 
not of the church.” 

“They that do content themselves in join- 
ing to some outward and visible society and 
corporation of men, though called a church, 
and think that by being knit tothem in ways 
of outward worship and ordinances, they live 
in the unity-of the church, when as yet, all 
this while, they live out of thatone body that 
is born of the Spirit, which is the only true 
church, and body of Christ—he that lives 
out of this spiritual body, though he live in 
the most excellent society in the world, yet 
he breaks the unity of the church, not living 
in one body with it.” 

“ Hence it is evident, that it is nothing to 
have the outward form of a church, even as 
our souls could wish, except there be inward- 
ly, in that church, the Spirit of Christ. For 
it is not unity of form, will ever make the 
church one, but unity of Spirit. That church 
then that is destitute of the Spirit, in its laws, 
orders, constitutions, forms, members, and 
officers, what unity can that have, in all its 
uniformity.” 7 

“They that, being of the church, do any- 
thing in it by their own spirits, and not by 
Christ’s, prejudice the peace of the church; 
for the true church is such a body, which is 
to have all its communion in the Spirit. And 
therefore, when any pray or prophesy, or the 
like, in the strength of natural parts, or 
human studies and invention only, and do 
not pray and prophesy in the Spirit, they 
break the unity of the church; for the faith- 
ful have communion with one another, only 
so far as the Spirit is manifested in each.” 

“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.”..... 
“The true church, which is the body of Christ, 
hath but one and the self-same baptism, by 


which it is purified; which is the baptism of 
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is the instrument, Christ is the only preacher 





the Spirit. For the apostle.speaks here of 
that baptism, wherein the whole church is 
one; which is not the baptism of the sign, 
which hath often been altered and changed, 
but the baptism of the substance, which com- 
prehends all believers, and all ages, and under 
several and various dispensations; and was 
the same before Christ’s coming in the flesh, 
as since; believers,- both of the Jews and 
Gentiles, of the Old and New Testaments, 
drinking all alike into one spirit, though 
these more plentifully than those. So that, 
though many have wanted the baptism of 
water, yet not one member of the true church 
hath wanted the baptism of the Spirit, from 
whence our true Christianity begins.”..... 
“So that it is not the washing of water, but the 
washing of the Spirit, that is the true ground 
of the true church’s unity; and they that 
want this baptism of the Spirit, though they 
have been baptized with water never so much, 
live quite out of the unity of the church.” 
“The right church is the city of God, and 
hath God in the midst of it, being built and 
framed, and that according to every part of 
it, by the Spirit, to be the habitation of God, 


This is ‘the temple of the living God,’ as God . 


hath said, and God is in it of a truth. And 
if any would know what this church is called, 
the name of it is, Tae LorpistTuere. And 
so the whole guiding and ordering of this 
church depends wholly on God who dwells 
within it. For God will not dwell in his own 
church and sit still, while others that are 
without it shall govern it; but the govern- 
ment of the right church lies on His shoulders, 
who is Immanuel, God with us, and in us.” 

“ Peter had said to Christ, ‘Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God:’ and Christ replied 
to Peter, ‘Blessed art thou; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven:’ and then adds, 
‘unto thee will I give the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, etc.—that is, not to Peter, as 
an apostle, or minister, but asa believer, who 
had the revelation of the Father, touching the 
Son. And so also, they are given equally to 
each faithful Christian, who hath the same 
revelation with Peter, as also to the whole 
communion of saints.” 

“What officers are to be chosen? Paul 
teaches us this; saying, They must be faithful 
men, apt and able to teach others. For as, 
among natural men of the world, they that 
have most natural power and abilities, are fit- 
test to be the officers; so among spiritual men 
in the church, they are fittest to be the officers, 
that have most spiritual power, that is, 
such in whom Christ and the Spirit are most 
manifest; and of this, the faithful of all sorts 
are judges. Wherefore, no natural parts and 
abilities, nor human learning and degrees in 
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the schools or universities, nor ecclesiastical 
ordination or orders, are to be reckoned suffi- 
cient to make a man a minister; but only the 
teaching of God, and gifts received of Christ, 
by the Spirit, for the work of the ministry, 
which the faithful are able to discern and 
judge of.” 

He adds that these officers “ are to be chosen 
out of the flock of Christ, and nowhere else. 
Indeed antichrist, bringing in human learning 
instead of the Spirit, chose his ministers only 
out of the-universities; but the right church 
chooses them out of the faithful; seeing it 
reckons no man learned, and so fit to speak 
in the church, but he that hath ‘heard and 
learned from the Father.” 

“The true church is to preserve itself dis- 
tinct from the world; and is neither to min- 
gle itself with the world, nor to suffer the 
world to mingle itself with it. For if the 
church and the world be mingled together in 
one society, the same corimon laws will no 
more agree to them who are of such different 
natures, principles, and ends, than the same 
common laws will agree to light and dark- 
ness, life and death, sin and righteousness, 
flesh and spirit. For the true church are a 
spiritual people, being born of God; and so 
they worship God in the spirit, according to 
the law of the Spirit of life that was in Christ, 
and isin them. But the carnal church is of 
the world, and only savors of the world, and so 
will have a worldly religion, forms, orders, 
government, and all worldly as itself is. 
Now, while these two are mingled together, 
what peace can there be?” 

“By what means may the church be able 
to keep out error?—1. Let the church suf- 
fer none to teach among them that are not 
themselves taught of God ; though they have 
hever so great natural parts, and never so 
much human learning. For, when they are 
the teachers that are taught of God, they will 
only teach the truth, which they have heard 
and learned from God; and the line of every 
man’s teaching must extend no further. But 
when they teach that are not so taught, they 
will, in many things, vary from the truth as it 
isin Jesus.”..... 

“2. Let the church examine everything— 
and not receive doctrines on trust—and com- 
pare the present doctrine, preached and print- 
ed, and generally received, with the doctrines 
of the prophets and apostles, which without 
doubt is sure and certain, seeing those ‘holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit. And whatever doctrine shall 
be found contrary to, or different from that 
doctrine, let them reject it as reprobate sil- 
WU casio 

“3. The church, that it may be able to keep 
out errors, must: desire of God the Spirit 


which he hath promised; that this Spirit of 
truth may lead them into the true and spirit- 
ual knowledge of the word, and understanding 
of the mind of Christ. Forno man can make 
any right judgment of the word he hears or 
reads, without the teaching of the Spirit. And 
by this anointing, as we shall be certainly 
taught which is truth, so also shall we discern 
which is the error, and that by so clear and 
true a light, that we shall not mistake.” 

“4. Another notable means to keep error 
out of the church, is to restore in it that most 
ancient gospel ordinance of prophesying; 
which, how much soever it hath been out of 
use during the reign of antichrist, yet is no 
other than the very commandment of the 
Lord; as Paul witnesseth, 1 Cor. xiv. 31, 
where he saith, ‘ When the whole church is 
met together, ye may all prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be comfort- 
ed,’ ete.” 

“Through the exercise of prophesying, the 
church knows and discerns which of its mem- 
bers are most spiritual and most clearly 
taught of God in divine things ; and who have 
received the most excellent gifts from Christ, 
and so are most fit and able to hold forth the 
word of life, in most evidence and power of 
the Spirit, that so the church may be supplied 
with pastors of her own sons, and not seek 
after unknown persons; nor be constrained 
to use mercenary men, who have been brought 
up to preaching, as their trade to live by; 
whereupon but few of them can be expected 
to be other than hirelings, who will make their 
ministry serve their own advantage, and frame 
the Scripture to found such doctrine as may 
best serve their own turns.”..... 

“Yea, further, in this society, God will 
have him who is most unlearned, according to 
human literature, to speak ; that the virtues 
of Christ may the more evidently appear in 
the saints; and the knowledge of heavenly 
and divine truths may not be attributa- 
ble to gifts, parts, learning or studies, but 
only to His Spirit; which can even in a mo- 
ment teach the ignorant, and make the sim- 
ple wise, and open the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, yea, and the very dumb, to perfect 
his praise by.” 

“Tt will be objected—Yea, but if every one 
have liberty to speak in the church, will not, 
this breed great confusion and disturbance? 
I answer, no; not in the true church, which 
are a people met in the name of Christ, and 
who have Christ himself present in the midst 
of them; and so every one demeans himself 
answerably to the presence of Christ; that is, 
in the wisdom, meekness, and modesty of the 
Spirit. And there also every one speaks, not 
after the rashness of his own brain, but accord- 
ing to the revelation of God; as it is written, 
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‘If anything be revealed to another, let the 
first hold his peace;’ so that no man is to 
speak here but by revelation, or an inward 
teaching and discovery of God. And where 
men speak thus, as the true church is to speak, 
there can be no confusion, but most excellent 
order and decency. Yea, God himself, who 
is not the author of confusion, but of peace, 
in all the churches of the saints, hath appoint- 
ed and commanded prophesying as the way 
of peace; and, therefore, do not thou dare to 
say it is the way of confusion, seeing God 
knows better how to order the affairs of his 
own church than thou dost.” 

The above extracts will afford a little 
glimpse at the truly Christian doctrine advo- 
cated in this treatise, a treatise which must 
have sorely grated on the ears of those who 
were interested in the maintenance of a reli- 
gion of mere outside form, so framed as to gain 
the favor of the world, without subjection to 


the cross of Christ. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


We are never alone. The Christian’s life 
should never, can never, be a solitary one. 
A life of service must be a life of love. And 
no path can be barren if the fountain of liv- 
ing waters flows by its side. Yet there are 
lives which bereavement has left very poor 
in natural companionship, and homes which 
at times seem silent when the echo of other 
full and joyous firesides reaches them. And 
there are those who have no homes on earth, 
dwelling as strangers in the homes of others; 
and in all lives there are lonely hours, hours 
when trial and perplexity come, and the 
friend on whose sympathy and judgment 
we would lean is not near; and in many 
hearts there are places too tender for any hu- 
man hand to touch. What a truth, then, is 
that which turns hours of loneliness into hours 
of the richest and most blessed companion- 
ship; companionship which makes the heart 
glow and the face shine, so that those who 
dwell in it bear a visible and sensible sun- 
shine with them wherever they come! For 
the presence of God is no abstract truth, no 
mere presence of a sun, to whose light we 
may lay open our souls as the flowers their 
leaves, and be transfigured, but the commu- 
nion of spirit with spirit ; no mere presence of 
an angel watching us and loving us in silence; 
it is the presence of One with whom we may 
have intercourse as a man with his friend, 
to whom we may speak—speak of everything 
which interests us, make requests and have 
them granted, ask questions and have them 
answered—One who is not silent toward us. 
O, let us bathe our souls in this joy—drink, 
yea, drink abundantly of it, and be refreshed! 





Let us begin every prayer remembering it, 
and rise from every prayer strengthened with 
the remembrance: read the Bible as the word 
of One present; speak of him as of one 
present; carry it with us all day as our 
shield and strength, and rest in it all night— 
W. Christian Advocate. 


A firm faith is the best theology; a good 
life the best philosophy; a clear conscience 
the best law; honesty the best policy, and 
temperance the beet physic. 


——___-=0e+___——_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL MAN. 


Believing that my youthful experiences in 
the Society of Friends are in many respects 
being duplicated by the youth of the present 
day, I have felt willing to add my mite upon 
the subject of the “ Natural Man,” now being 
discussed through the columns of the In. 
telligencer, with a few remarks upon the 
effect of “Gallery Phrases,” when not used in 
the light of knowledge, and in the power given 
only to called ministers. When not so used, 
I believe them often to be stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the young, and husks upon 
which the older feed and are satisfied. 

“Of yourselves ye can do no good thing, 
not even think a good thought.” “The 
thoughts of man are evil continually and ak 
together wicked.” “Man is as prone to sim 
as sparks to fly upward.” These, with their 
variations, have been stumbling-blocks to 
many, I think, and to my youthful mind 
sounded as commands to sit still, fold my 
arms in the humiliation of degradation or 
total depravity, and await a thunderbolt of 
conviction, or a special interposition of Provi- 
dence, to show me what I might do without 
sin, or should do, to forward the glory of my 
Heavenly Father. It is very probable that 
many of the goodly Friends who used such 
language did not intend to convey these 
ideas, but it is equally gertain that I had such 
a myth to fight, until I refused to believe in 
it, and, to a great extent, refused to credit all 
messages through such messengers. How far 
I might have drifted from the Society, had I 
not had faithful and loving parents, whom I 
was loth to wound, I do not know. In an 
swer to many questionings and appeals for 
light upon my duties, the conviction quietly 
came that I had nothing to do with anybody's 
theology or with any creed or doctrine, but 
simply to perform the little duties of the hour, 
leaving all else until the way opened in peace 
and light. Under this conviction, I was 
no-longer bound hand and foot, but could 
be active; active in kind words, active in 
alleviating suffering, active in all that my 
natural reason told me was right, because 
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founded upon the immutable principles and 
vachings of Jesus. While thus using the God- 
given natural powers and impulses, I also 
found that I was awaking to that Guide that 
would check my over-zeal or condemn my 
lethargy, and that I have since felt to be the 
loveand power of Christ, unerring as a guide, 
unfailing in its presence and its power, by 
whose aid we could indeed come to the 
Father. I have‘written this much under the 
hope that any who may be passing through 
as trying an ordeal as I have, may turn from 
the multitude of confusing words, to the 
pleasant conviction that religion is a simple 
thing, and to all who sincerely desire it, the 
path will be made clear hour by hour; and 
if it is simply to walk uprightly in love, 
charity and humility, it is enough, and more 
powerful for the conversion of sinners than 
all the empty profession in the world. 

Upon the subject of the “ Natural Man ” I 
am willing to say, that I believe man to be a 
two-fuld being, and that in the beginning 
God breathed into him the breath of lives, 
(not life). The highest being is the spiritual 
life that is breathed into existence with the 
other life, and lives in or with the Physical 
or Natural Man. At times we recognize this 
spiritual life in others, especially when it 
most nearly overshadows and hides from 
recognition the fleshly form, as when stand- 
ing by the deathbed of one who has ex- 
perienced the taking away of the sting of 
death, in the glorious light of salvation and 
love, we have felt awed by the presence of 
this otherwise invisible manifestation of God 
inman. In contradistinction to this life is 
the “ Natural Man,” the physical or animal 
man, both the creation of God, the latter 
viewed and pronounced “good,” the other 
his own image, giving us a brotherhood with 
Christ,—a sonship with our Heavenly Father. 
The Natural Man is endowed with reason, 
and with many traits, desires and impulses, 
all good, all God-given, and in the Will of 
our Creator, all essential to the greatest or 
best development of either the Natural or 
Spiritual Man. Self-love, founded upon the 
law of self-preservation, anger or hatred, 
springing from the gift of righteous indigna- 
tion, are but misled, wrongly-educated prin- 
ciples, originally pure. Adam in the Garden 
of Eden is our most perfect example of the 
Natural Man subject to the guidings of the 
good Spirit, and the most wicked man, the 
most thorough example of the Natural Man 
under subjection to the Evil Spirit. I believe 
the Natural Man, Adam, had as great ora 
greater proneness to good than to evil, until, 
yielding to one impulse to evil, he passed 
from the presence of his Creator into the 
presence and association of the Serpent; and 


I believe we, as sons of Adam, are only more 
prone to evil than to good, as we inherit the 
sin-stained temperaments of our ancestors, or 
are associated among the wicked rather than 
the good. If a child could be born inherit- 
ing no ancestral taint, I think his proneness, 
even in this sinful world, would be towards, 
rather than away from good, and he would 
fall short of innocence, only because the Na- 
tural Man cannot divine spiritual things, 
and cannot discern the exact line where the 
use of a good gift becomes abuse and sin, and 
because sinful influences preponderate. 

I understand Paul’s statement, that “ in 
me (that is in my flesh) dwelleth no good 
thing.” . . «. “For the good that I 
would, I do not, but the evil that I would 
not, that I do,” (Romans vii. 18, 19,) te ap- 
ply to that state and condition of service to 
God, wherein a full surrender of all hopes, 
fears, time, labor, and life itself, is or has 
been attempted to be made, and where there 
isno longer doubt or questioning, no longer 
strife with the spiritual man, yet wherein the 
Evil Oue keeps up the warfare, through the 
necessities or desires of the flesh (as must of 
necessity be, until we put on immortality,) 
and consequently it was this flesh or natural 
body that he felt to be in the way, and de- 
nounced. This view is, I believe, fully sus- 
tained by the succeeding verses, wherein he 
says, “It is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth iv me.” “ But I see another law in 
my members, warring’ against the law of my 
mind, bringing me into captivity to the law 
ot sin.” “ Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death. “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the 
mind, I "myself serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh, the law of sin.” Romans vii. 
23, 24, 25. Here, it appears to me, he recog- 
nizes the two laws or influences leading or 
attempting to lead the Natural Man, the one 
towards good, the other to evil, and also the 
all-important fact, that without Christ, man 
cannot escape sin, but will, in his natural 
state, be bewildered and in doubt, desiring 
good, but frequently doing evil, prone, as a 
creation of God’s own hand, towards his 
Creator, but ignorant, blinded by the Reason- 
er, and misled, until saved by the light and 
grace of Christ, when, as in Paul’s case, no 
longer in doubt, walking in the light of 
Truth, he “ thanks God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” for his salvation. 

Indiana. yy 

eppiccnealiiie 

True eloquence does not consist, as the 
rhetoricians assure us, in saying great things 
in a sublime style, but in a simple style; for 
there is, properly speaking, no such thing as 
a sublime style, the sublimity lies only in the 
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things; and when they are not so, the lan- 
guage may be turgid, affected, metaphorical, 
but not affecting. — Goldsmith. 
i inlialliiadeindis 
“To Friends’ Intelligencer.” 
INDIVIDUAL DUTY. 


There seems to be a fear prevailing in the 
minds ofa portion of our Society, that our light, 
as a people, is diminishing in the world— 
while a corresponding anxiety is manifested, 
that we should arouse from a lethargic state 
and endeavor to build up anew. A desire, 
doubtless, is felt by most to keep to the 
original foundation. Many plans have been 
devised—First-day Schools and Circular Meet- 
ings have been established as a means to 
strengthen and give new vigor to the body,— 
and we trust they may prove beneficial. We 
would not for a moment cast a shade of dis- 
couragement on the efforts of those who have 
conscientiously engaged in these movements. 
But, dear Friends, we must, if livingly awak- 
ened, begin the work aright. We must 
cease from our own labors, and learn to be still, 
that we may hear the voice of God speaking 
in the soul, and thus know His will concern- 
ing us. If we obey His requirements, we shall 
assuredly grow in grace, and the fruits there- 
of will be righteousness. Our consistent life 
and example will do more to build up the 
waste places in Society than all that the 
reasoning powers of man can devise. 

It is important that we keep in mind that 
the Church of Christ is made up of living 
members. To be included within its fold, 
which it is presumed we all desire, we must 
be sensible of the great responsibility that 
devolves upon us, and of the necessity of each 
one laboring in his own vineyard, not being 
troubled over-much with the deficiencies or 
discouraging aspect of society, but trusting 
its care to that Divine Arm which, in ancient 
days, was so signally extended for the help of 
Israel. 

Could we be aroused to more individual 
faithfulness,—could the fetters that bind us to 


this uncertain world be unloosed, and we be- 


induced to follow the footsteps of the meek 
and lowly Jesus,—members of our Society 
would again shine forth as beacons to the 
world, laboring in the cause of righteousness, 
and succoring the oppressed of every class. 
Brooklyn, 12th mo. 6th, 1868. S. M. H. 





We may be punctiliously exact not only 
in the ceremonial of religious observances, 
but in many essential points of good conduct 
which religion enjoins. We may, like Herod, 
hear truth gladly and do “ many things.” 
We may be like those who fast twice in the 
week, and give tithes of all that they possess, 
and be, as touching the righteousness of the 


law, blameless : we may want nothing of godli- 
ness but the power, nothing of religion but the 
spirit, nothing of Christianity but the life, 
But to such how forcibly arresting should be 
the precept: “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.” 


CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT. 


No man, however great, can bear the con- 
tinual strain of public work, he must relax 
or sink exhausted. The well at which 
every one draws must be fed by invisible 
streams, or it will soon run dry. The secret 
of perpetual motion has not yet been dis 
covered. We must rest. The silent fingers 
of the dew repair the ravages of the light, 
and in the morning nature is once more 
beautiful with renewed youth. Night is the 
complement of day. It is everywhere true 
that the season of action must be sustained 
by the season of thoughtful rest. This, how- 
ever, is peculiarly necessary in regard to 
spiritual effort, which is more exhausting 
than all other kinds of labor. Who that has 
intensely longed for the salvation of a soul, 
or wrestled with the contempt of human in- 
difference, the hardness of human hearts, the 
sinfulness of human lives, but has realized a 
strange loss and prostration of natural energy 
succeeding that endeavor? I believe our 
Divine Master felt all this. “The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten Me up.” Those 
grand thoughts of His, those astounding mira- 
cles, the perpetual strain on His profoundest 
sympathies, called forth by the numberless 
sick, and sorrowing, and poor, who gathered 
around Him—all helped to exhaust His 
physical,« mental, and spiritual resources. 
And this was the secret reason of His fre- 
quent retirements. Speaking simply of His 
human nature, we may say that He was un- 
able to withstand the heavy demands made 
upon Him without constant renewal. The 
golden pitcher must be replenished at the 
Fountain of Living Waters. And so when 
the close of day came, He would retire, worn 
and weary, to the unbroken silence of some 
mountain-top or solemn glen, and there, amid 
the hush of the midnight scene, would be 
alone with God. And oh! who shall de- 
scribe those wondrous communings between 
the Holy Father and the Beloved Son? 
Who shall dare to tell of the outpouring of 
that care-worn, anguish-smitten heart? Who 
shall dare to tell how the Father’s infinite 
tenderness gathered about the Son, and the 
Father’s blessed face beamed its richest com- 
passions upon the Man of Sorrows, until He 
was refreshed, and again prepared to return 
into the world of scornful, sinning souls, pur- 
suing His noble work? Christ is our ex- 
ample. We cannot neglect what was neces- 
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sary for Him. It will be impossible for us to | 
bear testimony to God by the holiness of our 
lives and the earnestness of our lips, unless 
we too obtain secret help. The more promi- 
nent we are, the greater is our need of pri- 
vacy. The source of all our power is com- 
munion with God, and as a stream never 
rises higher than its source, so our life in 
the world will run on the same level as our 
life in retirement. If we have no more 
fellowship with Divine things in secret than 
men of the world, we shall not only be as 
weak as they are, but weaker, because we 
have a profession to maintain and a work to 
do which they have not, yet our power is no 
greater than theirs. Demands are made 
upon us of which they know nothing—we 
must, therefore, have funds in reserve to 
meet these claims. The balance must be 
evenly maintained; the more the activity, 
the greater the need for rest. There is a 
danger in these days lest our enterprises 
should outgrow our strength. We have so 
much to do in the Christian Church, so many 
agencies to maintain, every one who will 
work has so much thrust into his hands, that 
there is considerable fear lest the spiritual 
energy which must vitalize all our organi- 
zations to make them effective should not be 
powerful enough to influence any well. The 
irons may be too numerous for the fire to 
heat, and, in the end, mav extinguish the fire 
itself. This will be a sad calamity, and must 
be guarded against. The hour of devotional 
meditation is the hour of renewal. Hope 
springs into a more ardent life, and earnest- 
ness is girded for nobler conquests. ‘“ While 
I was musing,” says David, “ the fire burned, 
my heart was hot within me.”—Braden. 





THE KEEPING OF THE HEART. 

In praying against sins of the lips, let us 
in every case go to the root of the mischief, 
and pray against those sins of the heart, out 
of which these others spring; else we may 
make more accomplished hypocrites of our- 
selves, but not more perfect Christians. We 
pray that we may not speak uncharitably ; 

ut O! let us pray that we may not think 
uncharitably, that the law of love may not 
be on our lips only, but in our hearts. There 
are some cautious persons who exercise much 
self-restraint upon themselves in not speak- 
ing unkindly of others, because they feel 
that in so doing they should blemish their 
Christian reputation; but they make up for 
it by hard, cruel, uncharitable thoughts, 
which they keep to themselves in the deep 
of their hearts. We pray that we may not 
speak proud things with our lips; but if 
we confine ourselves to this, it may really 
be only a prayer that we may not ourselves 


a 





come to any open shame, lowering ourselves 
by vaunting, vain-glorious speeches in the 
estimation of others. But he who is rightly 
praying to be delivered from the lips of pride, 
as sinful before God, will at the same time 
make his prayer to be delivered from the 
heart of pride. His desire will not be, to seem 
humble, which is always a subtler pride, but 
to be humble; to be a man of humble speech, 
because he is first a man of humble thoughts; 
to be clothed with the garment of humility 
within as well as without. So, again, every 
Christian well needs to hate impure lips: he 
will pray that at no unguarded momemt of 
his life any word may escape him, growing 
out of the corruption which is in the world 
through lust. But what is this unless he is 
also asking for a clean heart? What were 
he who should be content if only his words 
were pure words, and should at the same 
time entertain, or even invite, thoughts and 
imaginations of impurity and uncleanness ? 
what, indeed, but a whited sepulcher, decent 
indeed, and fair without, but full of all filth 
and rottenness within? Seek, then, I be- 
seech you, to make thorough work here. 
Strive, pray, ery, that in this, as in every- 
thing else, the root of the matter may be in 
you. If you pray, “Set a watch, O Lord, at 
the door of my lips,” or, “ Deliver me, O God, 
from lying lips and a deceitful tongue,” re- 
member that behind each and every such 
prayer there should lie another prayer which 
is this, “ Make me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.”— Trench. 


——_—__~-~ee 


“YOUR POINT OF VIEW, AND MINE.” 


“Tt is with much regret that we feel obliged 
to oppose your wishes, but I have little doubt 
that, were you living in this house, you would 
agree in our conclusions.” These words were 
addressed by a lady to her neighbor in the 
adjoining house, who had requested the re- 
moval of a tree that hid a very pretty view from 
her drawing-room window. The tree stood 
in the corner of the lady’s garden; behind it, 
on the opposite side of the valley, rose a pic- 
turesque range of Chalk Downs; and between 
the Downs lay a Coomb or narrow valley, 
which would have formed a very pretty view, 
but was quite hid from the drawing-room 
window when the tree was in leaf. The lady 
who desired the removal of the tree, asked 
her neighbor to come and see how much it 
interfered with her view. She did so, and 
candidly owned that for the inhabitants of that 
house it would be better if the tree was not 
there; and she promised to consult her hus- 
band about it, which she accordingly did. 
The following day she wrote to her neighbor 
to say, after due consideration, and with every 
wish to be kind and neighborly, they yet found 
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poe d could not part with the tree; for it con- 

cealed from their view an ugly brick building, 
and a formal railway embankment; and con- 
cluded her note with the sentence above 
quoted. 

This little incident made me think whether 
it would not be well if we all tried to look at 
things more from the same house as our neigh- 
bor ; it would check many a harsh sentiment. 
The tree that obscures a part of our beautiful 
view, and that we long to remove, is a delight 
and comfort to our neighbor, in hiding from 
him some unpleasing object. We see it from 
one point of view, he sees it from another. 
What we continually forget is to look at it 
from our neighbor’s point of view. If we 
would go to his house, we should see the use 
it was to him, and if he would come to ours, he 
would see the hindrance it was to us. And 
thus many a time, if no actual change can 
be made, harsh judgments might be avoided, 
and kindlier feelings entertained for one 
another. How ready we are to condemn 
another for the opinions he utters, or the 
things he does ; and yet if we were in his place 
we might probably do and say the same 
things! Even when judged according to the 
true standard of right and wrong, we cannot 
but see that he errs. How often do his errors 
proceed from ignorance and want of judg- 
ment, rather than from a wilful desire to do 
wrong? Could we, but in a kind way, get 
him to look at “the tree” from our house, and 
could we look at it from his, how much good 
might we often do one another, where now we 
nourish in our hearts pride, censoriousness, 
and self-conceit !— British Workman. M.A. 
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Tue Eyirs REesuttTInG FROM THE USE oF 
Tosacco.—We have been gratified and in- 
structed in the perusal of a pamphlet* of about 
fifty pages, which has been written and prin- 
ted under the following circumstances : 

The Tract Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of the city of New York, offered 
a prize of $250 for the best approved Essay 
on the “‘ Evils resulting from the use of To- 
baceo.” A very large number of MSS. were 
written and offered for the examination of 
those appointed to make the selection. The 

* “Tobacco and its Effects. A prize Essay, show- 
ing that the use of Tobacco is a physical, mental, 
moral, and social evil. By Henry Gibbons, M. D., 
of San Francisco, Cal., Professor of Materia Medica 


in Toland Medical College, and Editor of the Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Obsta Principiis.” 
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Essay of Doctor Gibbons was unanimously. 


adjudged to be entitled to the prize. 

We most gladly commend this little work 
tothe careful perusal of all. The subject is 
treated with marked ability, the arguments 
against the use of Tobacco being guardedly, 
clearly, and conclusively put. The subject is 
considered under the following heads: 

1. Its nature and properties. 2. Effects on 
the body. 3. Effects onthe mind. 4. Moral 
effects. 5. Social effects. 6. What good does 
it do? and then follows the author’s conclusion, 
which we will give at length in his own words, 


The author’s name will be familiarly recog- 
nized by our readers. He is a physician of 
large experience, and a medical writer of 
established reputation. His father, the late 
Dr. William Gibbons, of Wilmington, Dela* 
ware, is remembered by his cotemporaries as 
an eminent practitioner of medicine, and asa 
man of exalted personal character, whose 
writings did much to illustrate and vindicate 
the principles, doctrines, and testimonies of 
the Society of Friends, of which he was an 
earnest and consistent member. 


Conciuston.—“ In the foregoing pages we 
have described the general influence of tobac- 
co on man, showing that it impairs digestion, 
poisons the blood, depresses the vital powers, 
causes the limbs to tremble, and weakens and 
otherwise disorders the heart; that it robs the 
poor man’s family; that it is adverse to per- 
sonal neatness and cleanliness; that it pro- 
motes disregard for the rights and comforts of 
others ; that it cherishes indolence of body and 
mind ; that it diminishes the vigor of intellect; 
that it destroys self-control by establishing the 
slavery of habit; that it develops the lower 
and animal nature at the expense of the 
higher; that it entails physical and moral 
degeneracy upon the offspring; that it leads 
into bad associations and bad company, and 
throws its influence in the scale of evil in all 
the relations of life. We have maintained 
that the good it seems to do is imaginary, not 
real, and the evils it appears to remove are 
those of its own making. In sustaining these 
charges we call up as witnesses al] intelligent 
people who are not its victims, and a very 
large proportion of those who are, and who 
condemn it from their own experience. We 
are entitled to discard the testimony in its de- 
fence of all persons addicted to its use, and 
who are consequently interested parties, biased 
by appetite, and pleading for a master as 
servants and slaves. 
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“Tt is idle to distinguish between modera- 
tion and excess. The evil is in the thing itself. 
There is no temperance or rightful modera- 
tion in error or vice. There is no lawful 
indulgence in a bad habit. Temperance re- 
quires entire abstinence from things hurtful. 
Every use of poisons in health is an abuse. 
“In view of a great physical and moral evil, 
80 extensive and all-prevading, what is the 
plain duty of men, as parents, as citizens, as 
patriots? Abstinence, of course; to avoid it 
themselves, and to avoid leading others astray 
byexample. Butis this all? Is it enough 
to fold one’s arms in security, and to do no 
positive wrong? Can we escape our just obli- 
gations without pursuing a positive and ac- 
tive warfare against this and other pernicious 
customs ? 
“ Of all bad habits none are more incurable 


than those created by tobacco and alcohol ; | 


of all depraved appetites none hold their vic- 
tims with a more deadly grasp. So difficult 
and so uncertain is reform, that, were it not 
for the discipline of soul which the Christian 
reformer derives from the effort, he might drop 
his hands in despair and leave the victims to 
their fate. And here we learn from the diffi- 
culty of cure the importance and necessity of 
prevention. Here is the true policy, here the 
true field of labor. Children must be rightly 
trained ; not yours and mine alone, but the 
whole generation. In this work, all that is 
done is badly done if anything be left undone. 
To exclude small-pox from a community it is 
not enough to vaccinate a part of the children. 
The general safety requires that all should be 
protected alike. So we must imbue the entire 
rising generation with hostility againt tobac- 
co. We must educate them to it from infancy. 
We must baptize their tender hearts with ab- 
horrence of the vicious habit. While school- 
ing children in this manner, we are doing 
much more. We are drawing them away 
from a thousand vices, and training them in 
the whole body of virtue. Weare planting the 
seed which, for aught we know, will yield a 
harvest of everlasting life.” 





Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 19th ult., according 
to the order of the Society of Friends, with the ap- 
probation of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, Comty 
Woopmay, of Buckingham Township, to MARTHA 
Suirx, daughter of Carlisle Smith, of Wrightstown 
Township, Bucks Co., Pa. 

——, on the 28th of Eleventh month, 1868, ac- 
cording to the order of the Society of Friends, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, ALANson J. Woop 
and Harriet E, Cocks, both of Mendon, N. Y. 

———~ 10 = 

Diep, at his residence in Rahway, N. J., on Third- 
day, Twelfth month Ist., James C. Moorg, in the 
93d year of his age ; a member of Rahway and Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. In the removal 
of this dear Friend, society has sustained ‘a severe 
loss. He was a very diligent attender of all our 
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religious meetings, both for worship and discipline, 
when health and strength would permit; and we 
doubt not that he endeavored to do his day’s work 
in the daytime, and is now enjoying that rest which 
is prepared for the righteous in all ages. He was 
interred in Friends’ ground at the above place on 
the 3d inst., after a very solemn and impressive 
meeting was held. 

Diep, at Bristol, Pa., on the 22d of Eleventh mo., 

1868, at the residence of his son-in-law, SAMUEL 
Auten, in the 87th year of hisage. On the 25th, his 
remains were taken to Friends’ Meeting-house, 
where a solemn and interesting meeting was held 
and living testimonies were borne. His work was 
done—the approach of death gave no alarm—his 
lamp was trimmed and burning. The everlasting 
arm upon which he had so long leaned was still 
underneath, when his spirit passed quietly away, 
without a struggle. He was a diligent attender of 
meetings, and for several years held the important 
station of elder. ‘ 
, on the 30th of Eleventh month, 1868, at the 
residence of her parents in Saratoga, N. Y., of con- 
sumption, Haynan McCopack, wife of Wm. M. Wil- 
bur, and daughter of Wm. and Mary McCodack, 
aged 29 years, 5 months and 28 days ; a member of 
Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 





FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 
Stated Meeting this (Seventh-day) evening, 12th 
mo. 19th, at 74 o’clock, at Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race Street. All who feel an interest are invited. 
Wn. Heacock, Clerk. 


<ncnslilliaienaeaed : 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will meet at West Chester, on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, Twelfth month 26th, 1s68. 

Puese Grirritn, Clerk. 


AN ADDRESS. 
BY PROF. HENRY HARTSHORNE. 
To the Teachers’ Association of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
of “Orthodox Friends.” 

My Frienps: Esteeming it a high privi- 
lege to address, even from a distance, so large 
and influential a body of those who are, 
under Providence, to mould the minds of the 
coming generation, I feel it, also, to involve 
a somewhat oppressive responsibility. I de- 
sire not to waste your time; but with an aim 
at simplicity, would speak “right on,” some 
of the thoughts that occur upon the great 
topic of education. ’ 

What always comes uppermost with me, in 
reflecting upon the “aims of education,” is 
(to speak almost in tautology,) the para- 
mount value of mental training. As the 
ancient rhetorician Isocrates, said of action 
in oratory, that it was first, second, and 
third in necessity and value; so it may be 
truly said in regard to education, that train- 
ing of the faculties, with command over 
them, is the first thing, the second thing, and 
the third thing to be aimed at with every 
pupil; the acquisition of knowledge, as such, 
coming afterwards in importance. When it 
can be shown that any one study, or set of 
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studies, is, more than others, capable of effect- 
ing that gymnastic culture of strength of 
mind, with power of ready use of each facul- 
Y. which we call training, I hold that such 
should have everywhere the first and largest 
place in teaching. 

But, how are we to answer the qustion, or 
select among the many answers offered to it, 
by special advocates of different studies, as to 
which of them substantiates such a claim to 
priority and predominance? The mathe- 
matician will tell us, perhaps, that only by 
his department is pure training of mental 
power to be affected. The learned professor 
of the classics will assure us, that nothing so 
developes, and disciplines by exercise, the 
judgment and reasoning faculties, as we!l as 
memory, as do syntax, etymology, and the 
analysis of language, with model tongues and 
compositions as materials. The advocate of 
natural science will urge that, as the Jaws of 
nature are the “thoughts of God,” and the 
works of the creation the expression of His 
wisdom, so acquaintance with them must be 
the best mode of development of all the 
faculties of the human mind. The teacher 
of mental philosophy will insist that, since 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” the 
best method of preparation for the use of our 
powers is to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the laws of their activity, the constitution 
and relations of our mental nature. Yet 
other pleas may be brought forward, on be- 
half of special departments. What are we to 
say tothem? Which is right? 

Unhesitatingly I would say, each is so in 
part, none altogether. Briefly, let the propo- 
sition be ventured that, with a skilful teacher 
and intelligent, attentive pupils, almost or 
quite any kind of matter, any.subject of 
study, may be successfully used for the train- 
. ing of the judgment, reasoning powers and 

memory. Noone department can establish a 
monopoly of utility for this end, or even an 
unquestionable supremacy in value for it. 
For the rounded development, harmonious in 
proportion and co-operation of all our ca- 
pacities, every one of the natural subdivisions 
of study may contribute its peculiar part. 

Thus asserting, then, the paramount conse- 
quence of training as worth more than knowl- 
edge, just as a paper-mill in good working 
order is worth more than tons of rags, we 
would not be guilty of the folly of dispara- 
ging knowledge itself. Every rag counts 


where there is a mill to convert it into paper. 
Each fact is worth something to the philoso- 
pher, nothing to the idiot, very little to the 

ook-worm, And by philosopher I do not 
mean the metaphysician, but the trained 
thinker—the practical as well as the con- 
templative master-mind. 








Is it not an obvious truth that if realities— 
the actual objects and facts of nature and 
history—can be used as the materials for 
mental exercise and training as well as not, 
they ought to be, because of the value of the 
knowledge thus acquired as such? And is it 
not certain that they can be thus used? 
Words, as the symbols of things and thoughts, 
must rank after the things and thoughts that 
they represent. Therefore, if it were a ques- 
tion of alternatives, if in any case it became 
a question of that nature, I should say that 
the study of all languages and literature, ex- 
cept one’s own tongue, ought to yield place to 
the study of the natural and human sciences, 
especially those which have a direct appli- 
cation to the uses of life, as moral and mental 
philosophy, human physiology, physics, chem- 
istry, geology and natural history. When, 
however, these are conveyed only by book 
and word teaching, without direct contact or 
intercourse with nature, they can present little 
advantage over other sciences of words. 

But there is not, in any liberal scheme of 
education, in any system not developed by 
some supposed, or, it may be, real necessity, 
occasion for such a question of alternatives. 
While any kind of rational mental food may 
support intellectual life, and, with good ex- 
ercise may develop strength, yet, each kind 
contributes something of its-own to the fabric, 
different from all the rest. To use a some- 
what professional illustration, it has been 
shown by experiment that no one isolated or- 
ganic principle of food, as albumen, fibrin, fat 
or starch, will suffice alone, for any length of 
time, to sustain animal life. This needs a 
union, such as is afforded by our natural sup- 
plies of food, of several of those separable 
constituents. A certain degree of variety is 
needful for health. And so I fully believe it 
to be with our mental constitution. Balanced 
development is an essential part of the re- 
sults of right mental training. As Dr. Ray 
has remarked, in his work on mental hygiene, 
“ great geniuses come by nature. What we 
want—what I believe, is within the reach of 
the race—are healthy, vigorous, well-balanced 
minds.” ‘ 

The drift of these considerations is, es- 
pecially, to introduce an individual protest 
against what is called the “ elective system,” 
as applied at an early stage of study, either 
in or out of large educational institutions. 
If a youth finds in himself great proclivity 
to, and facility in, one department, or in the 
use of one faculty, and the reverse in another, 
my strong conviction is, that it will be most 
for his interest, and that of society, to give 
the least time and encouragement to the 
former, and the most earnest culture to the 
latter. Not by disheartening druggery of 
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task-work, but by cherishing interest, through 
attention and judicious management, which, 
in time, will make hard things easy and 
rough places smooth. If a boy or girl hates 
arithmetic and delights in grammatical ex- 
ercises, I would give him or her, if possible, 
two hours a day of the former to one of the 
latter. If one seems to be born a poet, I 
would specially cherish in him the mathe- 
matical and observing faculties. If prone to 
science, and without activity of imagination, 
I would endeavor to develope the latter by 
all the charms of literature. In the orchard 
and the garden, do we put manure to the 
roots of the strong tree, or plant, or to those of 
the backward one? In the team in a field, 
would you apply the whip to the over-eager 
horse, or to the lagging one? Often it seems 
to be forgotten, that the strong impulses of 
genius, and the facilities of talent will always 
take care of themselves, if only they co-exist 
with sound judgment, and are well supported 
by a balance of the faculties. Pericles will 
reach the headship of the state, and Plato 
that of the Academy, even though all the 
dunces be made their equal in opportunities. 

Very many things yet suggest themselves 
in thought; upon our exhaustless theme, with 
the expression of which the patience of those 
whom I address must not be endangered far- 
ther. One final utterance may be allowed. 
All teachers must be thinkers. Often they 
are the leaders of thought, not only among 
children, but also among men and women. 
Let us make a simple plea for Christian 
freedom of thought. The “ glorious liberty of 
the sons of God” ought to be intellectual, as 
well as moral and spiritual; freedom from 
those sources of error which come from evil, 
prejudice, narrowness, and superstitious fear 
of the truth. All truth is of God, because 
“God is Truth.” Here we find the one safe 
answer upon those questions, in natural 
science and biblical criticism, of which each 
age, almost each vear, has its succession. 
Upon all subjects, let no Christian be afraid, 
or unwilling to learn, believe, and accept the 
truth. And, knowing it, let him or his not 
be afraid to teach it, boldly, but reverently ; 
then leave all consequences to Him, to whom it 
belongs, as the author of the universe, as well 
as “ author and finisher of our faith.” 


Haverford College, Pa., 8th mo. 4th, 1868. 





“No mere outward instruction is good to 
any mind, strictly and truly, until, being as- 
similated by an inward vitality, it really 
feeds the mind and the heart, and strengthens 
the life for consistent and true propriety of 
living. A man who should hope to warm 
himself by heaping up unkindled- blocks of 
anthracite around himself on a wintry night, 


9 
or 


because it contained carbon, would not moré 
utterly fail of being warmed than he who only 
crams his own or his child’s mind with the 
dry facts and dogmas of some ancient system, 
traditionally received, will be likely to impart 
and sustain the true principles of a virtuous 
and holy life to those affected by his influence.” 





THE ART OF NOT HEARING. 

The art of not hearing is fully as important 
to domestic happiness as a cultivated ear, for 
which so much time and money is expended. 
There are so many things which it is painful 
to hear, many of which, if heard, will disturb 
the temper, and detract from contentment 
and happiness, that every one should be edu- 
cated to take in or shut out sounds at will. 

If a man falls into a violent passion and 
calls me all manner of names, the first word 
shuts my ears, and I hear no more. If in 
my quiet voyage of life 1 am caught in one 
of those domestic whirlwinds of scolding, I 
shut my eyes, as a sailor would furl his sails, 
and, making all tight, scud before the gale. 
If a hot and restless man begins to inflame 
my feelings, I consider what mischief these 
sparks might do in the magazine below, where 
my temper is kept, and instantly close the 
door. Does a gadding, mischief-making fel- 
low begin to inform me what people are say- 
ing about me, down drops the portcullis of 
my ear, and he cannot get in any further. 

Some people feel very anxious to hear 
everything that will vex or annoy them. If 
it is hinted that any one has spoken ill of 
them, they set about searching and finding it 
out. If all the petty things said of one by 
heedless or ill-natured idlers were to be 
brought home to him, he would become a 
mere walking pincushin, stuck full of sharp 
remarks. I should as soon thank a man for 
emptying on my bed a bushel of nettles, or 
setting lose a swarm of mosquitoes in my 
chamber, or raising a pungent dust in my 
house generally, as to bring upon me all the 
tattle of spiteful people. If you would be 
happy, when among good men, open your 
ears; when among bad, shut them. 

It is not worth while to hear what your 
servants say when they are angry ; what your 
children say after they have slammed the 
door; what a beggar says whose petition you 
have rejected ; what your neighbors say about 
your children; what your rivals say about 
your business or dress. I have noticed that 
a well-bred woman never ‘hears an imperti- 
nent remark. A kind of disereet deafness 
saves one from many insults, from much 
blame, from not a little apparent connivance 
in dishonorable conversation.—Moravian. 


Take heed of jesting; many have been ru- 
ined by it. It is hard to jest and not some- 
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er than was intended or expected. 
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‘THE ANSWER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Spare me, dread angel of reproof, 
And let the sunshine weave to day 
Its goli-threads in the warp and woof 
Of life so poor and gray. 


Epare me awhile: the flesh is weak, 
These lingering feet, that fain would stray 
Among the flowers, shall some day seek 
The strait and narrow way. 


Take oft thy ever-watchful eye, 
The awe of thy rebuking frown: 
The dullest slave at times must sigh 
To fling his burdens down ; 


To drop his galley’s straining oar, 

And press, in summer warmth and calm, 
The lap of some enchanted shore 

Of blossom and of balm. 


Grndge not my life its hour of bloom, 
My heart its taste of long desire ; 

This day be mine: be those to come 
As duty shall require. 


The deep voice answered to my own, 
Smiting my selfish prayers away: 
**To-morrow is with God alone, 
And man hath but to-day. 


**Say not thy fond, vain heart within, 
The Father’s arms shall still be wide, 

When from these pleasant ways of sin 
Thou turn’st at eventide.”’ 


‘* Cast thyself down,’’ the tempter saith, 
*‘And angels shall thy feet upbear,”’ 
He bids thee make a lie of faith, 
A blasphemy of prayer. 


No word of doom may shut thee out, 

No wind of wrath may downward whirl, 
No swords of fire keep watch about 

The open gates of pearl. 


A tenderer light than moon or sun, 
Than song of earth a sweeter hymn, 
May shine and sound forever on, 
And thou be deaf and dim. 
Forever round the Mercy seat 
The guiding lights of Love shall burn; 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn? 
What if thine eye refuse to see, 
Thine ear of Heaven’s free welcome fail, 
And thou a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail ? 
O doom beyond the saddest guess, 
As the long years of God unroll 
To make thy dreary selfishness 
The prison of a soul! 
To doubt the love that fain would break 
The fetters from thy self-bound limb; 
And dream that God can thee forsake 
As thou forsakest Him! 
He is religious whose nature is in repose; 
who needs not priest, nor consoler, nor church 
for mother, but whose own faith in the intel- 


ligible and living principles sufficeth him. 
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times to jeer too; which oftentimes sink deep- 


THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 
[Translated from the German, by A. W., at Greenfield, 1862 } 
If He be but near me, 
If He’s only wine, 
If till death the thought can cheer me, 
Of His faithfulness divine ; 
Then I feel no sadness, 
But deepest adoration, love, and gladness. 
If I have Him only, 
I leave all beside, 
And though rough the way, and lonely, 
Follow still my heavenly guide : 
Yes, however others 
From the straight path may stray, my erring 
brothers. 


Where to him I’m nearest, 
Is my rest and home; 
There the richest gifts and dearest 
Freely to my spirit come : 
Friends now gone before me 
Are but with Him, and He will all restore me. 
Anne WEBB. 


From The Spectator, 
FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 


A paper we published last week, headed 
“The Concentrated Progress of the World,” 
raises very naturally an oft-mooted question, © 
—whether the next fifty years can by possi- 
bility witness as great a change, political, 
social, and material, as the last: fifty have 
seen? Old people who were just of age when 
Waterloo was fought tell us constantly that 
we can scarcely imagine the difference in 
every department of life between 1818 and 
1868; in manners, modes of living, means of 
locomotion, and social tone ; and ask if it be 
possible that an equal difference should exist 
between 1868 and 1918. Can there be an- 
other mechanical discovery equal to steam, an 
increase of wealth like that introduced by 
manufactures, a social change like the decease 
of feudalism, a political advance in Great 
Britain like that which has substituted for 
the sovereignty of fifty families the sway of 
public opinion? Steam, the factory, the 
press, and philanthropy have all, they say, 
been born, or at least have all reached man- 
hood within that period, and they ask if it is 
possible that other powers, at once so new and 
so effective, should again be discovered by 
the world? Shall we not for the next half 
century be engaged in exhausting their effects, 
till the fifty years to come will seem alike to 
ourselves and our posterity only a somewhat 
tiresome conclusion to the fifty years which 
have preceded them, till the world has once 
more in a manner stereotyped itself, and men 
have again come to believe that that which 
has been and is shall always be? What is 
the ground for believing, as most men do be- 
lieve, that we are only on the threshold of 
change greater than any we have yet seen, for 
denying that we may be on the threshold of 
one of those long lulls, those periods of immu- 
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tability of which the world has seen and en- 
dured so many? What is there in steam, or 
electricity, or the rise of America, or the 
spread of Republican and free-thinking opin- 
ion, which should indicate that new forces 
will be speedily at work, that things will 
change, that we shall not in 1968 be doing 
very much what we are doing now? Apart 
from individual influences, the seventeenth 
century was very like the eighteenth; why 
should not the twentieth be like the twenty- 
first, the nineteenth being as exceptional a 
cycle as the first? 

There is, of course, and can be, no final 
answer to that question, any more than there 


‘can be a final answer to the question what 


any to-morrow may bring forth; for such 
final answer could come only from a faculty 
not belonging to man. There have been sta- 
tionary periods, and some of them have fol- 
lowed short cycles of advance, and it is no 
doubt true that we all forget too completely the 
slowness of human affairs, the time it takes a 
new creed or a new idea, or a new invention 
to influence mankind. It is probable that 
Paganism in its classical sense survived in 
corners of Italy till the tenth century, print- 
ing had been invented a hundred years before 
its result was felt by any large section of man- 
kind, and gunpowder took centuries to kill 
the practice of wearing armor as a defence. 
The next fifty years may be years marked by 


‘almost infinitesimal change, by mere applica- 


cations of the ideas already in existence; de- 
velopments, for example, of steam communi- 
cation without the discovery of any motor 
capable of superseding steam, of social changes 
so gradual as to be almost imperceptible, of 
political changes which the historians of the 
future will scarcely deem worthy of record. 
The question refers, however, rather to possi- 
bilities. than probabilities, and the limit of 
possibilities is not so easy to fix. Listen to 
Sir James Simpson, the Edinburgh surgeon, 
discoursing upon a single division of them, the 
possibilities discerned as probabilities by me- 
diciners with imagination. 

“But that day of revolution will not pro- 
bably be fully realized till those distant days 
when physicians—a century or two hence— 
shall be familiar with the chemistry of most 
diseases ; when they shall know the exact or- 
ganic poisons that produce them, with alf 
their exact antidotes and eliminatories ; when 
they shall look upon the cure of some mala- 
dies as simply a series of chemical problems 
and formule; when they shall melt down all 
calculi, necrosed bones, &c., chemically, and 
not remove them by surgical operations ; when 


of hemostatic gasses or washes ; when the few 
wounds then required in surgery shall all be 
swiftly and immediately healed by the first 
intention ; when medical men shall be able to 
stay the ravages of tubercle, blot out fevers 
and inflammations, avert and melt down mor- 
bid growths, cure cancer, destroy all morbific 
organic germs and ferments, annul the deadly 
influences of malaria and contagions, and by 
these and various other means markedly 
lengthen out the average duration of human 
life when our hygienic condition and laws 
shall have been changed by State legislation, 
so as to forbid all communicable diseases from 
being comunicated, and remove all causes of 
sickness that are removable; when the rapidly 
increasing length of human life shall begin to 
fulfil that ancient prophecy, ‘the child shall 
die an hundred years old ;’ — when there 
shall have been achieved, too, advances in 
other walks of life, far beyond our present 
state of progress ; when houses shall be built 
and many other kinds of work performed by 
machinery, and not by human hands alone; 
when the crops in these islands shall be in- 
creased five or ten fold, and abundance of 
human food be provided for our increased 
population by our fields being irrigated by 
that waste organic refuse of our towns which 
we now recklessly run off into our rivers and 
seas ; when man shall have invented means of 
calling down rain at will; when he shall have 
gained cheaper and better motive-powers than 
steam; when he shall travel from continent 
to continent by submarine railways, or by fly- 
ing and ballooning through the air.” 

Sir James is a bit of a poet, but apart from 
his dream of a grand change in the average 
duration of human life, a dream connected 
rather with his theological beliefs than his 
scientific convictions, there is nothing, what- 
ever in those sentences beyond the range of 
fair scientific conjecture, and they imply a 
vast change, nothing less than the general 
healthiness of Western humauity, a disap- 
pearance of typhus, and cholera, and scrofula, 
and many another scourge of the day, as com- 
plete and final as that of leprosy, or the 
Black Death, or scurvy. Why should not 
one disease vanish as well as another till the 
human race lives its allotted time in health, 
perhaps the greatest swift advance that 
could possibly be made? Any system of 
hygiene which approached perfection would 
end infant mortality, and with it the greatest 
direct Joss of power which now checks the 
progress of humanity. Half the human race 
dies under three, perishes, that is, uselessly. 
There is no absolute reason, again, why man 


the bleeding in amputations and other wounds | should not master electricity, or discover some 


shall be stemmed not by septic ligatures or 
stupid needles, but by the simple application 


other motor the control of which would re- 
store individualism, which could be used, that 
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is, by the solitary worker, without so 
tremendous a disparity between his strength 
when alone, and his strength when com- 
bined with others under a more than 
military discipline. The discoveries of the 
last thirty years which have so indefinitely 
increased the power of men, have but slightly 
increased the power of each man considered 
in his heritage by himself. He can when 
seated alone get little out of steam or 
electricity, and anything which increased 
his power when alone as much as when 
in combination would probably change the 
whole aspect of society, would restore, for 
example, to the worker what it took from 
the capitalist. The change would be almost 
as great as that which in the sixteenth centu- 
ry destroyed the superiority previously exer- 
cised by physical strength in battle. Again, 
we hardly know, we can scarcely guess, where 
the application of powers already used may 
end. Suppose it true, as many men of mark 
in science belieye, that the next great step 
may be in sea-going steamers, that interna- 
tional communication may be accelerated as 
internal communication has been, that we 
may yet see New York brought within two 
days’ journey of Liverpool. The probability 
is that in ten years every social condition 
now existing in Europe would have ceased to 
exist, that the millions who toil for others 
and on whose toil modern society is built 
would choose to toil for themselves, would 
precipitate themselves in a rush to which all 
the movements of mankind have been trifles 
upon the New World. Suppose the popula- 
tion of Britain and Germany reduced to ten 
millions each,—a change less in magnitude 
than that which has occurred in many coun- 
tries,—and those ten millions only retained 
by advantages as great as the New World 
can offer, what would all the changes of the 
past half century be to that? This may 
happen, even without any application of 
Stephenson’s great idea, the one idea he never 
worked out, that if engineers, instead of try- 
ing to increase the power applicable to driv- 
ing ships, were to reduce the friction which 
retards ships, the world would speedily be 
one great parish. This writer, who has seen 
many countries and lived among many races, 
seriously believes that of all the dangers to 
which Europe and European society are ex- 
posed none is so formidable as the passion 
for emigration ; seriously doubts whether, if 
education once spreads in Europe, it will be 
possible to retain its population cooped up in 
their narrow and half exhausted corner of the 
world. We think, we English, that we know 
what emigration is; but we know nothing 
about it, have no idea of the changes it would 
involve if aided by the whole force of the 


masses then in possession of the supreme pos 
litical power. Suppose those five-sixths of 
Englishmen who now work for others choose 
to go elsewhere and work for themselves, 
The change between Waterloo and Sadowa 
would be very slight compared with the 
change between 1868 and 1918, and there is 
not a sensible man in England who will de. 
clare that alteration beyond the reach of 
thought. Why should not emigration in 
England and Germany attain the height it has 
reached in Ireland, and the masses insist on 
aiding it through the national fleets. The 
Irish would if they had the power, and the 
British have this year the power conferred 


on them. We say nothing of a discovery * 


which, if it is ever made, will remould all 
human society, slowly pulverize all differ- 
ences among nations, fusing the world into 
one people, and immediately destroy all ex- 
isting political arrangements,—the discovery 
of a means of maintaining and guiding a raft 
ten feet or so in the air, for we cannot resist 
a totally unreasonable impression that the 
discovery will not be made, that progress will 
not in our time make that astounding leap. 
Apart altogether from that, there are physical 
forces now at work strong enough to change 
the whole face of the world, by shifting its. 
populations. - 
The political and social forces are nearly 
as strong. Old people say the changes of the 
past half century are almost revolutionary, 
but after all they have hardly affected the 
body of the people. A Somersetshire laborer 
or a Northamptonshire maker of shces is 
very much where he was in 1800,—less op- 
pressed, perhaps, and more nearly indepen- 
dent, but wonderfully little changed. He 
uses a lucifer where he used flint and steel, but 
that is nearly all the advantage he has de- 
rived from the “concentrated progress” of 
the half century. In the next fifty years he 
may be as little like what he is now as a 
county member is like Squire Western. We 
write and chatter, but none of us know what 
a community in which the majority was sov- 
ereign, and each man was as competent 
to form an opinion as an average county 
member now is, would be like. That is an 
advance conceivable without revolution, and 
no change we have yet encountered could so 
completely transform Western society, its con- 
ditions, its ways, and it may well be its ob- 
jects. <A happy life might become the ideal 
instead of a progressive life, and half the ex- 
isting social motors cease to act. All the 
new experiments in living tried in America 
have had that for ultimate end, and have had 
as chiefs men above the uncultivated class, 
men usually who have just emerged from the 
uncivilized stage. Society as it is, is not the 
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ultimate outcome of human thought,—f it be, 
the best thing men can do is to give up the 
struggle to improve others, and go in for self- 
cultivation alone, as the highest Americans 
seem disposed to do; but without dreaming of 
social revolutions, let us think what universal 
and tolerably equal education really implies. 
Well, this, for one thing, that work shall be 
paid for in proportion to its disagreeableness, 
a very prosaic and undeniable proposition, 
which of itself and by itself would grind all 
existing arrangements into powder. Imagine 
the man who carts muck better paid than the 
man who sells tapes! a change actually visible 
in full work in Iliniosand Michigan. There 
is no need to talk about possible republics and 
impossible equalities, about the effect of house- 
hold suffrage or the decay of the feudal idea, 
education, if we get it, will of itself be a suffi- 
cient solvent; and getting it, though improba- 
ble, is far less impossible than the extinction 
of feudalism once appeared. 

Or suppose,—and it is the last supposition 
we will worry our well-to-do readers with to- 
‘day,—a new creed, or new development of the 
great existing creed, takes a strong hold of 
the masses of the West. Observers think 
they see a strong tendency towards secularism, 
—a creed that if adopted would pulverize ex- 
isting society, which, with all its faults, is 
not based on the theory of securing the great- 
est comfort in this world ;—but let us imag- 
ine that history is true, that men will not live 
without a religious belief, and that the belief 
will probably have some connection with the 
root faith of the last few centuries, be, in fact, 
a new form of Christianity. How great,— 
let rectors say,—would be the change pro- 
duced by a general impression that we ought 
to live as Christ lived, or as He said we 
ought to live, to take His teaching as it 
stands and not as the learned have for a few 
centuries declared that He meant it to stand? 
How would wealth and poverty face each 
other then? 
humanity to get a strong hold upon men, 
It is odd, but it is true, that the only people 
who seem nowadays willing to be “ faithful 
unto slaying’—not, be it noticed, merely 
“unto being slain,’—are the enthusiasts, the 
John Browns, Garibaldis, and Louis Blanes 
of all sorts upon whom that enthusiasm has 
descended. How would our social arrange- 
ments stand that new strain? Or suppose the 
change mainly one of dogma,— that, for ex- 
ample, Western mankind in general got into 
its head the idea, which many English cler- 
gymen have got into theirs, that the prize of- 
fered by Christianity is eternal life, that the 
phrases eternal life and eternal death are lit- 
erally true, that man either rejoins Christ or 
dies like a flower,—would not that act asa 

























Or suppose the enthusiasm of 






pretty rapid solvent of institutions? We 
think we could advance some strong reasons 
for believing that of all the heresies current 
among us, that is, perhaps, the most enticing 
and most dangerous; but it is but one of a 
hundred, any one of which may for a moment 
prevail, and in prevailing make the next half- 
century a period of change before which the 
last half-century will seem stable and un- 
eventful. 


That any change of all those we have in- 


dicated will occur is perhaps improbable, but 
not one of them is impossible, and in each is 
contained the germ of innovations to which 
those of our period of “concentrated progress” 
will seem but small and weak. 





—~<er- 


From the A S. Standard. 
VICTOR HUGO TO THE SPANISH PEOPLE, 
During almost one thousand years—from 


the sixth to the sixteenth century—a nation 
existed as the foremost in Europe, and was 
equal to Greece in point of poetry, to Italy 
in point of art, to France in point of philoso- 
phy; that nation had a Leonidas of its own 
who bore the name of Pelago, and an Achil- 
les who was called El Cid; that nation com- 
menced with Viriathus and ended with 
Riego; Lepante was to it as Salamis to the 
Greeks; had it not have lived Corneille 
would not have given birth to tragedy, and 
Christopher Columbus would not have discoy- 
ered America. 


Now, that nation is being born anew of its 
ashes. What is false concerning the pheenix 
is true when spoken of the people, 

That nation is being born anew. Will it 
come into the world small? Will it come 
into the world great? That is the question. 

Spain can reassume her rank. She can 
again become equal to France and England. 
Providence makes a grand offer. The op- 
portunity is final. Will Spain neglect to 
avail herself of it? 

Of what use would another monarchy on 
the Continent be? How belittling a specta- 
cle would Spain, the subject of a King sub- 
jected to the Powers, furnish! Besides, to es- 
tablish at present a monarchy is to take much 
trouble for a short space of time. The scene 
is about to change. 

A republic in Spain would be a warning- 
cry to Europe, and the warning-cry to kings 
is peace ; it would imply the neutralization of 
France and Prussia; the impossibility of wars 
between military monarchies; the muzzling of 
Sadowa as of Austerlitz; the prospect of mas- 
sacres displaced by the prospect of Jabor and 
fecundity ; Chassepot dismissed vice Jacquart; 
it would secure the sudden equilibriation of 
Europe, effected, at the expense of fiction, by 
the weight of truth in the scale; it would re- 
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generate Spain by means of that youthful 
power, the people; it would (from a marine 
and commercial stand-point) give life to the 
double coast that reigned over the Mediterra- 
nean before Venice and over the ocean before 
England; it would send industry as a substi- 
tute for misery ; it would render Cadiz equal 
to Southampton, Barcelona equal to Liver- 
pool, Madrid equal to Paris. 

Danger there is none. Citizen Spain is 
strength ; democratic Spain is a citadel. A 
republic in Spain would be honestly adminis- 
tering, truth ruling, liberty reigning; it would 
be an unconquerable and sovereign reality ; 
liberty is calm because invincible, and invin- 
cible because contagious. Whatsoever at- 
tacks it becomes innoculated with it. The 
army sent against it flies back upon the 
despot. And, therefore, it is left in peace. 
A republic in Spain would bring the beams 
of truth on the horizon, with promises for all 
and threats for the evil only; it would be a 
giant—Right towering in Europe behind a 
barricade, the Pyrenees. 

If Spain is born anew as a monarchy, she 
is little. 

If she is born anew as a republic, she is 
great. 

Let her choose! 

Victor Hueco. 

HAvrtevit_e Howse, Oct. 22d, 1868. 

—.——-—8 
ITEMS. 

Tae Ceytrat Paciric Raibroap.—The special com- 
missioners appointed to examine this road report, 
by telegraph to the Secretary of the Interior, that 
the Central Pacific Railroad, except two bridges, 
now nearly finished, is well and substantially built 
from Sacramento to Wadsworth, on the Truckee 
river, a distance of 189 miles. The grades and 
curves are within the limits and the locations are 
satisfactory. The rails weigh 56 to 64 pounds to 
the lineal yard. The ties are of sound timber, and 
are of full size, and are laid at the rate of 2400 to 
the mile. The track is firmly laid and ballasted; 
the culverts and bridge foundations are of heavy 
granite masonry. The bridges are of Howe’s truss 
pattern, well framed and ironed. The tunnels are 
16 feet wide. About 20 miles on the summit of the 
Sierras are covered with snow-sheds. Passenger 
trains can run from 15 to 30 miles per hour safely 
and smoothly. The equipment of rolling stock, 
engine-houses and machiue-shops is fully equal to 
the demands of the traffic. Seventy-nine loco- 
motives are running on the road and eighty more 
are on the way. On the new portion of the road 
along the Humboldt Valley the cross-ties, bridges 
and rails are up to the standard. There are a few 
minor defects—not of vital importance—in culverts, 
drains, width of embankment and ballast, but these 
can be remedied at small cost when the hurry of 
pushing forward the road is over. Heavy trains of 
rails, ties, and fael are running safely to the ex- 
treme end of the road, 445 miles from Sacramento. 

Cou. Wynkoop, agent of the Cheyenne and Ara- 
pahoe Indians, has resigned that position on ac- 
count of certain military operations against the 
Indians. He says Black Kettle and his band were 
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friendly and upon their own reservation when at- 
tacked, and he believes General Custer’s fight on 
the Washita was a massacre. 

Tue last male descendant of Gustavus Vasa, M. de 
Stierneld, died on the 14th ult., at Stockholm, 
He was born in 1791, and entered the diplomotic 
service in 1811. In 1813 he went to Germany with 
the Swedish Crown Prince, was appointed charge 
@’ affairs at the Hague in 1814, and came to London 
as Swedish Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in 1818. In 1838 he obtained the 
portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs at Stockholm, 
He held this post until 1842, and resumed it in 
1848, when a new Minister was appointed by King 
Oscar. He finally withdrew from public affairs in 
1856. 

Worstep, it is said, was firat spun at a village of 
that name near Norwich, England ; cambrics came 
frow Cambray; damasks from Damascus; dimity* 
from Damietta ; cordovan from Cordova; calico from 
Calicut, and muslin from Mousel. 


THE minutest fossil horse yet discovered was lately 
found by Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, in the 
tertiary deposits of Nebraska. Although fu!l grown, 
as the ossification of the various bones prove, it was 
only about two feet high. This makes 17 species of 
fossil horse now known to have lived in North Ameri- 
ca, although uatil quite recently it was generally 
believed that there was none indigenous to the con- 
tinent. 

Deep-sEa dredgings lately made by direction of 
the United States Coast Survey in the Gulf Stream, 
and along the coast of Florida and Cuba, have 
proved what was before not generally received—that 
animal life exists at great depths in as great diver- 
sity and as great an abundance as in shallow water. 
The dredge brought up an abundance of worma, 
shell-fish, star-fish, corals, and crabs, from a depth 
varying from 1,600 to 3,100 feet. No fish were 
found below 600 feet, and scarce any vegetable life. 


Tne Lonpon SusteRRANEAN Rathway.—The Metro- 
politan railway of London will have, when com- 
pleted, it is said, neither beginning nor end. It 
will be entirely under ground, a continuous bur- 
row, a succession of covered ways, with troughs of 
various lengths, at irregular intervals, open to the 
sky for light, but more especially for ventilation. 
There are 250 trains each way daily, running at 
intervals of about two minutes and a half during 
the busiest portion of the day. The traffic on this 
road has trebled in four years. In the half year 
ending Sixth month 30, 1867, the number of pas- 
sengers carried was 11,488,358. The receipts are 
about 5,000 per mile. The first portion of this 
line was opened in 1863, and it is rapidly approach- 
ing final completion. Although the road is al- 
together below the surface of the streets, every 
effort has been made, where practicable, and not 
too expensive, to make the road open rather than 
covered. In one locality the company purchased 
five costly mansions in course of erection. They 
were underpinned, and now rest upon the roof of 
the covered way under them. Numerous other 
large buildings have been similarly underpinned. 
Many difficulties are experienced and much ex- 
pense incurred in avoiding sewers and gas and 
water mains. Where the superstuctures are un- 
usually heavy, extra strong roofs must be provided 
for the covered ways. In a length of less than 
three miles of railway more than 500,000 cubic 
yards of earth have been removed. The rails are 
of Bessemer steel, of a little over eighty five pounds 
to the yard. The range is more than six inches 
broad. 








